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I, whence  We  natkirg  else  to  do, 
j^iwbea^e  sticking  in  a.  tree;  it 
will  begrowirg  Jock,wken^e’re  sleeping” 


Advice  of  the  Laird  O’Dumbeedykes  to  his  son. 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian, — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  HYMN  FOR  ARBOR  DAY 


By 

Henry  Hanby  Hay. 

C  _ |  cv.  ) 

(I.Q—b£-iuiig~  t&--tune  of  “America 
God  save  this  tree  we  plant, 

And  to  all  nature  grant 
Sunshine  and  rain. 

Let  not  its  branches  fade, 

Save  it  from  axe  and  spade, 
Save  it  for  joy  and  shade — 
Guarding  the  plain. 

When  it  is  ripe  to  fall, 
Neighbored  by  trees  as  tall, 
Shape  it  for  good. 

Shape  it  to  bench  and  stool, 
Shape  it  to  square  and  rule, 
Shape  it  for  home  and  school, 
God  bless  the  wood. 

Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
Prosper  our  planted  tree, 

Save  with  thy  might. 

Save  us  from  indolence, 

Waste  and  improvidence, 

And  in  thy  excellence, 

Lead  us  aright. 


(Ioou-ed~by  American  Cfvic  Association J 


TREE  PLANTING 


The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Maine, 
brief,  concise,  but  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
tree  planting,  such  as  will  be  of  service  in  the  practical 
and  useful  observation  of  Arbor-day  in  the  school,  the 
community,  and  the  home. 

Arbor-day 

The  custom  of  naming  a  special  day  for  tree  plant¬ 
ing  had  its  origin  in  Nebraska,  about  1872.  The  lack 
of  trees  in  this  prairie  state  was  early  felt,  and  through 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Governor  J.  Sterling  Morton 
the  custom  became  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  stated 
that  on  Arbor-day,  1874,  over  twelve  million  trees  were 
planted  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  alone. 

Since  then,  it  has  become  general  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  is  a  day  specially  named  by  the  Governor 
of  the  state  for  tree  planting.  In  this  state  it  usually 
conies  about  the  middle  of  May.  This  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  late  sprirg  season,  but  in  most  of  the 
states  it  comes  in  April.  The  best  time  for  planting 
being  just  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  after 
there  is  no  further  danger  from  frosts;  and  before 
the  winter  buds  begin  to  open. 

Arbor-day  is  set  apart  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  planting  of  trees  wherever  they  are  needed,  and  to 
remind  everyone  of  the  importance  of  trees,  on  account 
of  their  great  and  varied  usefulness. 
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Tree  Planting 

The  whole  subject  of  tree  planting  is  known  as 
Arboriculture  (tree  culture).  This  may  be  sub-divided 
into  two  divisions,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
planting,  as  follows : 


Forestry. 

Planting  for  forcsty  pur¬ 
poses 

(When  large  numbers  of 
trees  are  planted  close 
together  over  extensive 
areas,  for  the  production 
of  wood  materials  or  pro¬ 
ducts  derived  from  the 
wood  and  bark.) 


Arboriculture:  \ 


H  orticuiture. 

Planting  for  horticultural 
purposes 

(When  less  trees  are 
planted  to  the  unit  of 
area,  for  purposes  other 
than  the  production  of 
wood  products.  Horti¬ 
culture  includes  also  the 
culture  of  shrubs,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  tree-fruits  and  small 
i  fruits.) 


Time  to  Grow 


I.  Production  forests,  for  the 
production  of  useful  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  arts  and  trades, 
as  logs,  pulp-wood,  etc. 

II.  Protection  forests,  for  the 
c  .nservation  of  water,  and 
for  protection  from  the  de¬ 
structive  forces  of  nature. 
Such  as  winds,  floods,  ava¬ 
lanches,  and  soil  erosion. 

III.  Park  forests,  as  a 
place  of  pleasure  and 
healthful  recreation  and 
for  the  conservation  of  fish 
and  game. 


Orchards. 

I.  Planting  of  trees  or  bushes, 
either  singly  or  in  rows, 
groves  or  orchards  for  the 
production  of  berries, fruits, 
and  nuts. 

Shade  Trees. 

II.  Planting  trees  or  shrubs 
chiefly  for  their  ornamen¬ 
tal  value.  Groves,  hedge¬ 
rows,  shade  trees,  landscape 
effects. 


Trees  differ  from  all  other  growing  crops  both  in 
their  size  and  in  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  them 
to  reach  maturity.  They  are  the  largest  form  of  vege¬ 
tation.  They  can  not  be  planted  one  season  and  har¬ 
vested  the  same  season  or  even  the  next,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  agricultural  crops  ;  but  they  require  a  long 
time  to  attain  their  full  growth  and  development. 


Example  of  Harmonious  Effects 
Well  Planned  Decorative  Planting 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
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Trees  live  to  a  great  age,  the  giant  Sequoias  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region  being  estimated  as  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  years  old  in  some  instances,  making  them  the 
oldest  living  thing  on  the  globe  today.  For  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  trees  are  living  things,  and 
they  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  time  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the 
maturity  of  most  of  our  shade  trees  is  from  forty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Trees  must  therefor  be 
planted  long  before  the  actual  and  pressing  need  for 
their  product  is  felt.  We  plant  trees  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  for  future  generations. 

Usefulness 

Trees  serve  so  many  useful  purposes  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  mention  them  all;  but  if  you 
will  try  to  imagine  for  a  moment,  living  in  a  world 
without  trees  and  without  any  of  the  products  that 
come  directly  or  indirectly  from  trees,  you  will  at  once 
begin  to  realize  their  true  importance  in  relation  to 
mankind. 

Wood — the  most  important  of  all  tree  products — is 
used  extensively  in  the  construction  of  the  homes  in 
which  we  live.  Most  all  of  our  furniture  is  made  of 
wood.  The  glowing  log  in  the  fire-place,  that  warms 
and  cheers  is  wood.  The  books  and  papers  as  well  as 
the  pencils  we  use  are  made  from  wood.  Most  all  of 
our  food  is  stored,  packed  and  shipped  in  wooden 
boxes,  barrels,  cases,  pails  and  bins.  It  is  hauled  to 
us  in  wooden  cars,  over  tracks  laid  on  wooden  ties ; 


Example  of  Harmonious  Effects 
Well  Planned  Decorative  Planting 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
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and  is  delivered  to  us  in  wooden  wagons  or  automo¬ 
biles.  It  is  often  cooked  over  a  fire  made  of  wood 
which  is  lighted  with  wooden  matches. 

The  very  water  that  we  drink  comes  from  wood¬ 
land  springs  where  it  is  held  by  the  forest-cover  from 
running  off  too  rapidly  and  washing  the  soil  with  it 
into  the  streams.  This  forest  cover  also  helps  to 
purify  and  filter  it,  and  to  provide  a  shelter  for  fish  and 
game.  The  streams  from  forest  covered  lands  are 
full  and  regular  in  their  flow  of  water,  and  they  pass 
through  fertile  farm  lands,  fenced  about  with  wood,  to 
join  the  larger  streams  and  rivers  which  provide 
motive  power  for  the  large  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Forest  industries,  logging  and  pulp  manufacture,  are 
the  largest  and  most  important  industries  in  the  State, 
and  a  larger  number  of  people  are  dependent  upon 
them  than  upon  any  other  or  all  other  industries  com¬ 
bined  ;  and  they  produce  a  greater  revenue. 

Forests  are  also  a  place  of  health-giving  recreation 
and  enjoyment.  In  addition  to  and  entirely  aside  from 
their  practical  uses  trees  are  a  source  of  beauty  and 
pleasure,  and  it  is  usually  for  their  decorative  value 
that  trees  are  planted  on  Arbor-day. 

Purpose  of  Planting 

The  purpose  of  the  planting  will  decide  very  largely 
the  kind  of  trees  to  be  planted,  and  the  method  of 
planting.  This  will  be  regulated  to  no  small  degree  by 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  work,  and  the 
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time  that  can  be  expended  upon  it.  Both  of  these 
considerations  confine  school  planting  almost  entirely 
to  planting  a  few  trees  or  shrubs  about  the  school  or 
home  grounds ;  but  in  many  cases  this  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  extended  to  parks  and  streets  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  even  to  renovating  old  orchards  or  refor¬ 
esting  abandoned  pastures  or  cut-over  lands  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Town  Planting 

Municipal  and  co-operative  planting  of  shade  trees 
should  be  encouraged,  as  much  better  results  may  be 
obtained,  and  at  far  less  expense,  if  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  agree  on  a  systematic  scheme  for  tree  planting. 
In  this  way  unpleasant  discords  and  poor  combinations, 
that  are  bound  to  occur  where  each  planter  can  give 
full  play  to  individual  fancy,  may  be  avoided ;  and  the 
general  effect  will  be  much  more  pleasing  in  every 
way.  This  scheme  must,  however,  be  carefully 
planned  out  before  any  actual  planting  is  done,  as 
mistakes  in  tree  planting  cannot  be  easily  corrected, 
and  are  likely  to  be  expensive. 

European  cities  and  towns  furnish  many  excellent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  tree  planting,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  very  reasons  why  Americans  enjoy  and  appreciate 
travel  abroad.  Fortunately  many  of  our  American 
cities  have  already  accomplished  much  in  this  direc¬ 
tion, — Washington,  D.  C.,  having  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  best  carried  out  of  any  plan  for  munici¬ 
pal  tree  planting. 
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A  new  interest  in  tree  planting  will  be  developed  by 
the  movement  to  establish  city  or  town  forests  owned, 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  municipality.  This 
movement  is  gaining  in  popularity  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  as  a 
means  of  adding  both  to  the  health,  enjoyment,  and 
material  welfare  of  the  community. 

For  Forest 

For  forest  planting  very  small  plants  are  used, 
usually  three-year-old  transplants  not  more  than  six 
to  twelve  inches  high  which  have  been  grown  from 
seed  in  a  nursery,  and  have  been  transplanted  to  stim¬ 
ulate  root  development  before  they  are  planted  in  their 
permanent  site.  These  are  planted  close  together,  the 
average  distance  being  about  6  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  a  thousand  or  more  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre. 
Both  the  species  used  and  the  method  of  planting  are 
entirely  different  from  the  ones  given  in  this  publica¬ 
tion.  Bulletins  on  Forest  Planting,  giving  full,  detailed 
information  on  this  subject,  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Forestry  Department,  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine ;  and  will  be  sent  free,  on  request,  to  any 
add  ress. 


For  Orchard 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  orchard  form,  for 
the  production  of  fruit,  is  an  important  and  growing 
industry  in  this  State,  and  inquiries  for  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  instructions  for  this  work,  as  well  as  for 


One-year-old  White  Pine  Norway  Spruce  Blue  Spruce 
Seedling.  Seedling.  Seedling. 

Seed  of  Norway  Spruce. 

Some  One  Year  Old  Seedlings  from  the  Nursery. 
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planting  on  a  large  scale  for  landscape  effects,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

For  Ornament 

The  final  selection  of  the  kind  of  tree  to  plant  will 
depend  much  upon  the  individual  taste  and  wishes  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  work.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  limit  the  selection  to  trees  that  will 
fulfill  the  following  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
particular  site  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted : 

I.  Select  trees  that  will  grow  under  the  local  soil 
and  climatic  conditions. 

II.  Consider  the  desirability  of  the  tree  with  respect 
to  the  following  points  : 

1.  Form  or  outline  of  crown,  a. — in  summer. 

b. — in  winter. 

2.  The  texture,  or  general  quality  effect. 

3.  The  color  of  the  foliage. 

4.  Amount  of  shade  produced. 

5.  The  duration  of  life. 

6.  The  amount  of  space  it  will  take  when  full 

grown. 

7.  Its  relation  to  other  trees  and  the  general 

surroundings.  Tolerance  of  shade,  and 
light  requirements. 

8.  Special  features,  such  as  that  of  the  flower, 

fruit  or  bark. 

9.  Whether  there  are  any  objectionable  feat¬ 

ures — leaves  falling  early,  fruits  or  flow¬ 
ers  making  sidewalks  slippery. 


Three-year-old  transplant  Two-year-old  transplants, 

ready  for  field  planting.  Pine  seeds. 

Young  White  Pine  Transplants 
Grown  in  the  Nursery  for  Forest  Planting. 
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io.  Resistance  to  external  enemies — wind,  in¬ 
sects,  fungi  smoke,  gas,  etc. 

Probably  the  first  thing  to  be  decided  is  whether 
an  evergreen  (coniferous)  tree,  or  a  broad-leaf  (decid¬ 
uous)  tree  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  situation 
in  which  it  is  to  be  planted.  After  this,  the  above 
mentioned  points  should  be  considered  in  turn.  Local 
conditions  vary  so  much  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  set  down  to  govern  the  selection,  but  a  list  of 
trees  suitable  for  decorative  planting  in  this  region  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  publication.  With  the  aid  of 
this  list  and  the  suggestions  given,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  planting  stock  for  any 
conditions  that  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  Arbor-day 
planting.  If  expert  advice  is  available,  by  all  means 
make  use  of  it  before  final  decision  is  made.  Training 
and  experience  are  as  valuable  in  this  as  is  in  any 
other  art  or  profession. 

Ordering  Planting  Stock 

After  the  decision  has  been  made  as  to  the  kind 
or  kinds  of  stock  to  be  planted,  the  order  should  be 
placed  with  a  reliable  nurseryman,  at  least  three  or 
four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  that  the  plant  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  required.  It  will  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  order  long  before  this,  even  the  previous  fall  is 
none  too  early.  Better  stock  will  be  obtained  and  more 
time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the  preparation  for 
lifting  and  shipping.  The  stock  should  be  inspected 
upon  arrival  at  the  destination,  before  receipt  is  given 


Seed  and  Very  Young  Seedlings  of  White  Pine. 

(Showing  the  early  development  of  root,  stem,  and  crown, 
typical  of  coniferous  species.) 

Note  the  seed  is  lifted  out  of  the  ground. 
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or  payment  made  for  the  consignment.  In  case  it  is 
not  in  good  condition,  claim  should  at  once  be  made 
against  the  transportation  company,  and  the  goods,  if 
accepted  at  all,  should  be  marked  “damaged”  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  by  the  agent  delivering  them.  Small  orders  are 
usually  delivered  by  parcel-post.  A  list  of  dealers  in 
planting  stock  is  included.  Any  of  them  will  be  glad 
to  quote  prices  on  application. 

Heeling  in 

In  case  the  stock  arrives  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  planting,  or  it  is  not  favorable  to  plant  it  at 
once  for  any  reason,  it  may  be  “heeled  In.”  Unpack 
from  all  wrappings,  dip  the  roots  in  thin  mud  and 
place  them  in  a  wedge  shaped  trench,  deep  enough  to 
accommodate  them  without  cramping  or  bending.  Fill 
in  the  earth,  and  pack  it  firmly  down  on  the  plants, 
covering  them  a  little  deeper  than  they  would  be 
when  actually  planted.  Then  water  thoroughly,  and 
keep  moist  (but  not  wet)  till  planted.  Make  the  trench 
in  a  shady  place  or  cover  with  wet  burlaps.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  kept  for  a  week  or  more  with  but 
small  loss,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Wild-Stock 

It  sometimes  happens  that  suitable  stock  may  be 
obtained  from  the  woods  and  fields  in  the  vicinity.  In 
this  case,  small  trees  rather  than  larger  ones  should  be 
selected  ;  with  evergreens  those  not  more  than  two  feet 
high  will  do  the  best,  through  larger  trees  may  be 


Seed  and  Seedlings  of  Post  Oak. 


(Showing  the  early  development  of  root,  stem  and  crown, 
typical  of  nut-seeded  species.) 

Note  the  seed  remains  below  the  ground. 
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transplanted  successfully,  if  it  is  properly  done.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cost  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  transplanting  any  tree, 
will  increase  directly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
tree  handled.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  small  stock 
is  strongly  advised,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  particularly  when  the  planting  is  done  by  the 
inexperienced.  Always  dig  the  trees  out  completely, 
never  pull  them  up  as  this  breaks  and  injures  the 
roots. 

Weather 

The  most  suitable  weather  conditions  for  planting 
occur  on  cool,  calm,  damp  or  cloudy  days.  The  expos¬ 
ure  of  the  roots  to  strong  wind  or  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  has  a  marked  drying  effect.  This  dries  up 
the  small  root-hairs  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  if 
too  long  continued  will  kill  the  tree.  Keep  the  roots 
moist,  bv  covering-  them  with  wet  moss  or  with  wet 
burlaps.  Trees  lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth  are  less  apt 
to  dry  out  before  planting. 

Pruning 

Never  prune  the  tops  of  evergreens  ;  but  if  the  roots 
of  broadleaf  trees  have  been  cut  or  broken,  they  should 
be  pruned  back  to  sound  wood,  and  the  tops  corres¬ 
pondingly  trimmed  off.  Do  not  prune  too  severely. 
Remember  that  food  is  produced  in  the  leaves,  and 
that  the  tree  must  have  leaves  as  well  as  roots  to  grow 
well. 


Arbor-vxtae,  or  White  Cedar. 

(Thuya  occidentalis,  L.) 

Illustrating  the  conical  form  of  the  crown  development  that  is 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  coniferous  species. 
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Tools 

The  only  tools  necessary  are  a  pick  and  shovel,  and 
a  hose  or  water  bucket.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and  sandy, 
the  pick  will  not  be  necessary. 

Preparing  Holes 

Large  enough  holes  should  be  dug  to  accommodate 
the  roots  without  cramping  or  crowding  (see  cut),  and 
they  should  hang  in  a  natural  position  when  planted. 
In  order  to  aid  this,  a  small  pyramidal  mound  of  loose 
earth  should  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A 
little  well  rotted  manure  or  other  fertilizer  best  suited 
to  the  particular  soil  conditions  under  this  will  prove 
beneficial,  but  it  should  be  covered  so  as  not  to  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  a 
thorough  watering  will  prove  much  more  beneficial 
than  surface  sprinkling  after  planting. 

Filling-in 

The  tree  should  be  held  firmly  in  an  upright  position 
while  the  earth  is  being  placed  back  in  the  hole.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  two  people,  one  holding  the  tree 
and  the  other  filling  in  the  earth.  The  tree  should  be 
set  so  that  it  will  be  at  about  the  same  depth  as  it 
was  originally  before  transplanting,  after  the  soil  in 
the  new  position  has  settled.  This  means  that  it  should 
be  set  just  a  little  deeper  than  it  was  previously,  for 
the  loose  dirt  will  settle  somewhat  in  time.  The  earth 
should  be  pressed  down  very  firmly  about  the  roots. 
This  can  best  be  done  with  the  foot,  taking  care,  how- 


Planting  Hole,  Properly  Made. 


Planting  Holes,  not  Properly  Made. 
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ever,  not  to  scrape  the  bark  or  otherwise  injure  the 
tree,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  straight,  upright  position, 
and  not  leaning  to  one  side.  The  soil  about  the  newly 
planted  tree  should  then  be  thoroughly  watered. 

Spacing 

Do  not  plant  trees  too  closely  together.  Remember 
that  the  tree  will  take  up  much  more  room  when  it  is 
full  grown,  and  both  the  effect  and  the  actual  growth 
of  the  individual  trees  will  be  hindered  by  too  close 
planting,  which  will  soon  result  in  crowding.  For 
shade  trees,  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart,  is 
none  too  much  on  city  streets.  Small  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  evergreens,  may  be  very  effectively  grouped,  and 
single  specimens  of  some  rare  or  conspicuous  tree  may 
be  used  to  advantage  for  lawn  planting,  but  over¬ 
crowding  of  any  kind  is  undesirable  in  shade  tree 
planting.  It  is  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  individual 
tree,  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  landscape  that 
gives  the  most  pleasing  effect.  Avoid  straight  lines 
and  planting  in  opposite  rows.  Plant  the  trees  in  one 
row  opposite  the  open  space  in  the  other. 

Care  After  Planting 

All  too  frequently  the  enthusiastic  tree  planter  looses 
interest  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  in  the  ground.  He  is 
sometimes  disappointed  at  not  having  more  immedi¬ 
ate  results  in  its  growth  and  development,  forgetting 
that  the  process  of  transplanting  is  at  the  best  a  vio¬ 
lent  one,  and  that  the  tree  must  have  time  to  recuperate 
and  care  and  attention  to  enable  it  to  do  its  best. 


Norway  Spruce. 

(Picea  excelsa,  Link.) 

Shows  the  suitability  of  this  species  for  lawns  and  as  single 
specimens  on  account  of  the  low  branching  habit.  Not 
suitable  as  a  street  tree. 
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Newly  planted  trees  should  be  carefully  watered 
during  the  first  summer  season  at  least,  especially  if  it 
is  a  hot  and  dry  one.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
tree  being  injured  by  wind  or  by  animals,  it  should 
be  provided  with  a  supporting  stick,  or  boxing  just 
large  and  heavy  enough  to  give  it  the  needed  support 
and  protection,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  young  tree.  School 
children  are  often  carelessly  and  needlessly  destructive 
in  bending  over  young  trees  to  see  them  fly  back  into 
place,  and  in  cutting  and  hacking  at  the  bark  and 
branches.  This  is  thoughtless  rather  than  willful  de¬ 
structiveness  ;  but  it  should  be  stopped. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  protected  from  the  attack  of  insects  and 
fungi.  These  are  always  more  apt  to  attack  trees 
grown  under  artificial  conditions  than  in  their  natural 
environment.  In  short,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  living  things,  and  that  they  consequently 
need  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  attention  in  order 
to  do  well  under  the  somewhat  artificial  conditions  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  man  for  his  greater  pleasure 
and  enjoyment. 

Replacing  Useless  Trees 

Even  a  badly  disfigured  old  tree,  which  marks  early 
settlement  or  some  other  historic  event,  may  give  far 
more  pleasure  to  the  owner  or  to  the  community  that 
knows  its  history,  than  a  young  and  flourishing  tree 
in  its  place.  Good  judgment  and  public  sentiment  are 


Gray  Birch. 

(Betula  populifolia,  Marsh.) 

Showing  the  many  branched  form  of  the  tree  in  the  open.  The 
same  species  in  the  forest  has  a  rather  small,  compact  crown. 
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usually  strongly  in  favor  of  saving  such  trees,  and 
therefore,  everything  that  is  possible  should  he  done 
to  improve  their  appearance  and  to  prolong  their  lives. 

With  ordinary  lawn,  park,  and  street  trees,  however, 
the  case  is  very  different.  Old  decrepit,  storm-dam¬ 
aged,  and  otherwise  broken  trees  are  often  so  unsightly 
and  so  disfigured  as  to  be  beyond  recuperation,  although 
they  may  still  be  capable  of  living  in  their  imperfect 
condition  for  a  long  time.  These  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  cut  down  and  replaced  by  suitable  young  trees,  that 
will  add  materially  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

The  beauty  of  trees  appeals  to  everyone,  and  each 
tree  has  something  very  characteristic  about  it  to  the 
appreciative  observer.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Cowper  when  he  says : 

“No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some, 

And  of  a  warmish  grey ;  the  willow  such, 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 

And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm;  and  deeper  still, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours :  nor  un-noted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright.” 


American  Elm,  or  White  Elm. 

(Ulmus  Americana,  L.) 

Showing  the  vase  shaped  crown  characteristic  of  this  species. 
Pleasing  in  form  even  when  the  leaves  are  gone. 
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BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  following  are  recommended  for  more  detailed 
study  and  for  reference: 

Name  of  Publication  Author  Publisher  List  Price 
The  Care  of  Trees.  B.  E.  Fernow. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  $2  oa 
Shade  Trees  in  Cities  and  Towns.  Wm.  Solotaroff, 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  3  00 
Practical  Tree  Repair.  Elbert  Peets. 

McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  2  00 
Seaside  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Alfred  Gaut. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  1  75 
Art  out  of  Doors.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  1  50 
The  Art  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Samuel  Parsons. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  3  50 
Diseases  of  Trees.  H.  M.  Ward. 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  4  00 
Diseases  of  Economic  Plants.  Stevens  &  Hall. 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  2.00 
Government  publications,  complete  lists  of  which  may  be 
obtained  free  on  application  to  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Price  List  No.  41 — Bureau  of  Entomology  Bulletins 

(Insects) 

Price  List  No.  43 — Forest  Service  Bulletins 
Price  List  No.  44 — Plant  Industry  Bulletins 
Price  List  No.  30 — Natural  Wonders  and  Antiquities 
(Note: — When  ordering  Government  publications,  write  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sending  the  price  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  wanted  in  cash  or  post-office  money-order.  Personal 
checks  and  stamps  are  not  accepted.) 
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The  following  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  recommended  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  for  suggestions  and  for  use  in  the  schools 
in  connection  with  Arbor  Day  exercises  : 

Forest  Service  Circular  96 — Arbor  Day. 

Forest  Service  Circular  130 — Forestry  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Farmers  Bulletin  134 — Tree  Planting  in  Rural  Schools. 
Farmers  Bulletin  185 — Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds. 
Farmers  Bulletin  218 — The  School  Garden. 

Farmers  Bulletin  423 — Forest  Nurseries  for  Schools. 

Farmers  Bulletin  468 — Forestry  in  Nature  Study. 

Also : 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  12 — Rural  Schoolhouses 

and  Grounds. 

Forestry  Department,  University  of  Maine — Forest  Planting. 
Forestry  Department,  University  of  Maine — Reforesting  of 

Waste  Lands. 


Characteristics  of  Trees  Recommended  for  Planting  in  Maine. 
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*  Not  native  species.  fNot  suitable  for  street  trees,  better  on  lawns  or  in  groups.  _ 

None  of  the  trees  listed  here  mature  at  less  than  100  years;  and  many  of  them  live  for  500  years  or  more. 


Characteristics  of  Trees — Concluded. 
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*  Not  native  species,  t  Not  suitable  for  street  trees,  better  on  lawns  or  in  groups. 

None  of  the  trees  listed  here  mature  at  less  than  100  years;  and  many  of  them  live  for  500  years  or  more. 


Color  of  flowers  Other  striking  features  Height  Best  use  in 
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COMMERCIAL  NURSERIES 

Any  of  the  following  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  and 
to  furnish  further  information  in  regard  to  planting 
stock,  on  request : 


Nurseries  in  Maine 


Name 

Casco  Ba}r  Nursery  Co., 
Homer  N.  Chase  &  Co., 
Hancock  Nursery  Company, 
H.  A.  Jackson, 

George  L.  Mahoney  &  Co., 
Mitchell  &  Company, 

Mt.  Desert  Nursery, 

E.  W.  Wooster, 


Address 

Yarmouth 

Auburn 

Surry 

Portland 

Saco 

Waterville 
Bar  Harbor 
Ellsworth 


Some  other  Nurseries  in  the  East 


Keene  Forestry  Company, 

H.  F.  Horseford, 

Nurseries  in 

American  Forestry  Company, 
Bay  State  Nurseries, 

Eastern  Nurseries, 

New  England  Nurseries, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

West  Side  Nurseries, 

W.  B.  Whittier  Nursery  Co., 

Nurseries  in 

Home  Nurseries, 

Newport  Nursery  Co., 


Keene,  N.  H. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

Massachusetts 

Boston,  Mass. 

No.  Abington  &  Rockland,  Mass 
Holliston.  Mass. 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

South  Framingham,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island 

Norwood,  R.  I. 

Newport,  R.  I 
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Nurseries  in  Connecticut 


Elm  City  Nursery  Co., 
Fernwood  Nursery, 

New  Haven  Nursery  Co., 
North  Eastern  Forestry  Co., 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


Nurseries  in  New  York 


Brown  Brothers, 
Chase  Nurseries, 
Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Hicks  &  Son, 
Jackson  &  Perkins, 
Rice  Brothers, 

W.  &  T.  Smlith  Co., 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Newark,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Note.  This  list  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  complete.  It 
is  given  solely  for  information  of  prospective  customers,  and 
carries  with  it  no  recommendation  or  official  approval.  The 
order  of  listing  is  alphabetical,  in  each  State. 


